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CHAPTER XXXVIII. MISS LACROIX RECEIVES 
A PROPOSAL. 


Berore the evening everybody had the 


{ story, and the young Minerer was a hero. 


The colony was enchanted with the notion 
of a healthy English drubbing being 
thus administered, and the viscount 
had few sympathisers. He, of course, 
despatched “ witnesses” to obtain satis- 
faction in due form; but the police had 
already summoned the two gentlemen to 
appear before them the next morning. 
The viscount was seriously incommoded 
by the blows he had received, and, until 
these troubles were over and settled, it 
would be premature to think of personal 
satisfaction. When the facts were stated, 
the police summarily ordered the French- 
man to quit German territory, while the 
lieutenant was dismissed with a reprimand. 
The witnesses, while the viscount was 
packing up, once more waited on Mr. 
Minerer, and appealed to him to give 
the injured exile a meeting; but this the 
other flatly declined—“ unless,” he said, 
“he wanted another edition of the same 
treatment,” when he would be delighted 


4 to gratify him. But the idea of taking 


a long journey to a neutral country to 
oblige this viscount, who was a first-rate 
shot, was asking rather too much. 

Thus was the young Minerer converted 
into a hero. It was certainly awkward 
for the Minerer family; for he was now, 
officially, the young lady’s champion. His 
mother pooh-poohed it, and said, in her 
usual open way: “How delicate the girl 
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was! a few words from-a mt -looking 
er 


Frenchman would not kill It was 
a low, vulgar scuffle; don’t let her hear 
any more of it.” As for the heroine her- 
self, what woman would not be touched 
by so gallant a display? Indeed everyone, 
including “ the dook” himself, was pleased ; 
and the young naval officer was presently 
brought up, and introduced to him, in the 
public ef Old Sam Pringle grudged 
him praise, sneering, rather sardonically, 
at the whole performance, protesting 
that anyone could “thrash” a full. -grown 
Frenchman, and growing more and more 
troublesome in his attentions to the lady. 

* Come, now,’ 


little boy, who has just come from school. 
Do give him his quietus at once.’ 

Miss Lacroix would laugh in her piquant 
fashion. ‘“ What can I do?” she would 
say. “I must, at least, be grateful, I 
have told him ‘again that his devotion. is 
absurd ; that in a few months he will have 
found some one far more attractive, and 
will wonder what he could have seen in 
me. But it is useless.” 

It seemed so indeed. She was perfectly 
truthful in these declarations, and held to 
what. she had professed to Lady Minerer, 
that she would not directly encourage the 
lad, though she reserved her right not to 


bebave i in a different manner to him than: 


she would to anyone else. She would 
expound this nice point to her friends and 
admirers with some elaboration. “I am 
surely not called upon,” she would say, 
“to make myself odious to people who 
like me, all to oblige people who dislike 
me. No; I will just carry out the juste 
milieu that I have undertaken to do. And 
no more can be reasonably asked.” 








’ he would say; “you're. 
not going to turn the head of that poor 
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Lady Minerer listened with a grim smile, 
and said to her friends, with meaning: 
“Only wait a little. Ill match Miss 
Artful yet.” 

A few evenings later Miss Lacroix was 
at one of the little tables, the various 
clients sitting round in attendance, when 
Mr. Minerer was noticed hovering round 
at adistance. ~ 

“See the moth fluttering round the 
candle,” said Mr. Pratt-Hawkins. 

Miss Lacroix—always, as it were, keep- 
ing the edge of her wit sharp—said: “Do 

you liken me to a candle? An elegant 
compliment ! ” 

“Well, I mean a superfine one.” 

“ Parafine P” asked the lady. 

At this moment she noted the imploring 
looks of her adorer, who now came up. 

“Would you come?” he said; “my 
mother is over yonder.” He did not say 
absolutely that the lady wished to see her. 

“ There’s an inducement,” said Mr. 
Pratt-Hawkins. 

When she and Mr. Minerer were walk- 
ing away, he said to her, in an agitated 
tone: ‘ Forgive me; but I wanted to tell 
you. An order has come for me to join 
my ship at once. There has been some 
plotting here; but they will not baffle me. 
I shall throw up my commission sooner.” 

“You must not think of such a thing,” 
said the lady. “Such a step would be 
madness, and you would regret it to the 
hour of your death.” 

“Then you will come to my aid ?”’ 

“ How—tell me; and I shall be only too 
glad to help my champion.” 

“Oh! what do you mean?” said he 
pettishly ; “it’s not what I want.” 

“Then it could never be,” said the 
lady, calmly, “if you are thinking of that. 
I have tried to hint it to you in every way. 
Some women enjoy the pride of getting 
a proposal, and of telling it afterwards to 
their friends. I don’t care for it; and I 
wish to spare those I love anything like 
mortification. I have met no man as yet 
whom I would care to marry; and as for 
marrying a person younger than myself by 
even two or three years, and younger in 
mind by six or seven—that could never 
be ! ” 

The young man was staring at her 
blankly. 

“Why, you're not refusing me?” he 
said. 

“No,” said she, gravely; “I have too 
much regard for you to be so unkind. I 
do not want to receive any offer.” 





“Bat I want you. Will you take me? 
I make the offer here on the spot; and 
you will answer me.” 

She shook her head. “I can say no 
more than what I have said. Be advised 
by me, my dear, brave champi We 
should not suit each other. I have none 
of that warmth of chivalry which is in 
you. It would never do. I will not say 
‘try and forget me,’ as the heroines do, for 
I should not wish that. But I would like 
you pay a manly course. Go back to 

our ship; work hard, distinguish your- 
vat ‘ad then——”’ tg 


“ And then ?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘And then ; well—remember, I tell you 
—you will wonder how you ever came to 
think of such a person as me. Now do 
promise me.” 

The young fellow looked at her for 
some moments, and then said: “ Come, I 
shall distinguish myself. You shall hear 
of me, never fear.” 

“T am sure that I shall.” 

“That is as much as saying that you 
think I have not distinguished myself as 
yet. Very well. No matter; you shall 
hear of me all the same.” 

That evening, his father was heard 
asking various persons did they know 
anything of Horace? Had he announced - 
where he had gone to? Then it be- 
came known that he had quitted Hom- 
burg, abruptly, without saying good-bye 
to his family. There was much pity for 
the love-sick youth, who was presumed to 
have been thus torn by duty from all 
that his heart was bound up with. Old 
Sam alone sneered. “A course of salt 
junk,” he said, “‘ will take all that ont of 
Master Jackanapes.”’ 

It was about ten o’clock the following 
evening that old Sam, taking a nap—his 
handkerchief drawn over his head—while 
the rest of his family were at some concert, 
was roused up by the sudden entrance of 
Miss Lacroix, who was in a state of agita- 
tion. Much confused at being thus sur- 
prised, he attempted some gallant excuses. 
She drew a chair close to him: 

“T am alone now,” she began; “a 
dreadful piece of news has come.” 

“God bless me!” said Sam. “No one 
dead, I hope?” 

“That poor boy, who we thought had 
gone to his ship, had, it seems, crossed the 
frontier into Luxemburg, to meet the man 
who insulted me. He has been wounded.” 

Old Sam started at this news. 

“ Not killed ? ” he asked. 
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“No; thank Heaven!” said the visitor ; 
“wounded in the arm. I have had a 
dreadful scene with Lady Minerer, who 
accuses me of having set him on, of trying 
to entangle him, and of everything that 
is bad.” n 

“Why, my dear, you are everything 
that’s good. She’s an old cat. Where is 
she? I'll do battle with her.” 

“ She has gone, and I am turned out on 
the world. Rather hard, I think; so unjust 
too. Everyone knows how honourably, 
and with what self-denial, I have behaved. 
It was not for her sake, of course, nor do I 
put it higher than this—that I did not 
really care for the poor boy, and that it 
would have been most unsuitable for both 
of us; still, there are others in my position 
who would have been glad to be Lady 
Minerer, and to have a good fortune.” 

“Of course there are. You were too 
good for the fellow. But what are you 
going to do, now that you are on your 
own resources ? ” 

She smiled rather bitterly. “On my 
own resources! Those are of the most 
slender kind. What would you recom- 
mend a girl to do, who has been suddenly 
cast off in a foreign country, without friends 
or protectors, and all for refusing to take 
advantage of the folly of the child of those 
who have treated her in this way?” 

“ Monstrous !"’ said Sam ; “it’s a public 
scandal. I know what you must do—come 
to us while you look about. Yes, you 
shall.” 

“Oh, how kind! how good! You over- 
whelm me. That certainly would save me. 
But have you thought of it? Perhaps Mrs. 
Pringle and your daughters ie 

“Oh, they! Nonsense! Of course they 
must like it. But if you have scruples—— 
I see them coming up the street. Did 
you hear all this?” he went on, as they 
entered. ‘Old Minerer bolted; son 
stuck through the arm; and this nice 
girl here turned out in the street? It’s 
a shame!” 

Mrs. Pringle put on her favourite air of 
wondering sympathy, which was equally 
large, general, and indefinite; for she 
looked at everything still with that in- 
stinctive presentiment which is found in 
even stupid women. She felt that this 
little convulsion pointed in some way to 
a relationship with them. The ponies too 
glanced at her distrustfully. 

“Oh, you will go to your friends now, 
I suppose P ” 

“ Exactly,” said Sam. 





* She will come 





and stay with us for a time—till she can 
look about her.” 

Mrs. Pringle started ; the ponies looked 
astonished. 

“It would be certainly,” said Miss 
Lacroix, in her quiet way, “ what is called 
a great charity. But though Mr. Pringle 
is kind enough to propose it, I am not so 
unreasonable as to think of accepting. 
You would let me go back under your 
charge? I am really quite friendless and 
helpless; I don’t know what will become 
of me here.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Pringle. 
“We shall be all only too glad. And 
while you are here, we shall be delighted 
to chaperone you.” 

“ What nonsense you are talking!” said 
Sam; “as if you were going to a ball. 
Chaperone her, indeed !” 

“Even that much,” said Miss Lacroix, 
“T am not prepared to inflict on you, 
unless Mrs. Pringle sees fit, after reflec- 
tion, to propose it. I must learn, now, 
how to make friends for myself, at the 
risk of being considered an adventuress. 
It is my misfortune, not my fault, that I 
find myself in this pitiable way.” 

The ponies and their mother were still 
“dry;” they had their instinct as to the 
agreeable stranger. 

From that time, however, the outside 
public gathered from Miss Lacroix’s 
behaviour that she had transferred her- 
self to the Pringle family. Were there 
any doubt of this point, old Sam would 
have taken care to remove it; for he was 
loudly trumpeting everywhere that she 
was going home with them—that Mrs. 
Pringle would take charge of her. 

She was now, indeed, the heroine of the 
place—as, of course, any young girl, for 
whom it was known that a gentleman 
had perilled his life, would be. She was 
pointed ont a dozen times in the day; 
and almost at once the little band of 
worldlings began to find their account 
in this companionship in the increase 
of prestige. Various high personages, 
whom they had looked to with yearning, 
and who had received their advances 
with coldness, now became cordial, and 
brought over their chairs for a familiar 
chat. The heroine was modest, unas- 
suming, and deferential. But she showed 
her good nature still further, when she 
came to Mrs. Pringle humbly, and said 
that the fast countess was eager to know 
her; and, presently, that curious person- 
age came over, was very gracious, and 
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asked her to join a little picnic, and bring 
her daughters. And this event actually 
came off, to the great profit and elation 
of mamma and the ponies. Miss Lacroix, 
in some other directions, also showed her- 
self unobtrusively useful, and secured the 
family social advantages with a success 
and goodwill which, if it did not win 
the family’s hearts, showed them that she 
had a power that might be profitable to 
them. Indeed, the Pringles were now not 
a little proud of being seen with her so 
constantly; while Mrs. Pringle noted, 
with pleasure, that she had the art of 
keeping Sam “in order;” and that, on 
one or two occasions, when he had be- 
come “obstreperous,” and had beenscarcely 
deferential to his lady—a very gentle way 
of putting it—Miss Lacroix interposed, 
and, in a firm but good-humoured strain, 
gave him something that was very like a 
rebuke. 

“TI suppose you want to drive me 
away ?” she said, half rising. 

“You!—No!” said he, astonished. 
“Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“ Surely, you don’t speak in that style 
often, do you?” 

“Oh, that’s only to her; not, of course, 
to you, my charmer.” 

Miss Lacroix fixed her cold gaze on the 
old “ clown ” until he became abashed. 

“That’s a distinction you really ought 
to be ashamed of. As for styling me 
your ‘charmer,’ or anything of that kind, 
I cannot tell you what an empty com- 
pliment I consider it, so long as you use 
such language to anyone else. I declare 
I could not have believed it, unless I had 
heard it. Mrs. Pringle ought not to pass 
over this without the handsomest apology.” 

““Why ?—why?” said Sam, quite be- 
Ne “You are not taking up a thing 
in this way ? What haveI done? Surely 
she knows what I mean.” 

“Oh, I see! Badinage!” said Miss 
Lacroix. “ Some of your little playful- 
ness. That’s quite a different thing. We 
shall be friends again.” 

This was about the first time that Sam 
had been brought to book in this fashion. 
Everyone who heard it thought it would 
do him a world of good. He looked a 
little darkly at his monitress; but she had 
the air of the most perfect indifference, as 
though he himself would suffer most by 
taking offence. It did not concern her; 
it was the most effectual mode of dealing 
with such natures as his. 

There was one person, however, of 





whom we have for some time lost sight, 
and who was, in some degree, inte- 
rested in the new arrangement. This 
was Lady Juliana, growing hourly more 
sensitive, aggrieved, and tyrannical. She 
used her favourite metaphor again and 
again, of “ people kicking away the 
ladder,” &c., and sniffed disdainfully at 
the cool, collected young lady, in whom she 
instinctively felt the presence of a rival, 
and, possibly, » usurper—a feeling that 
was quickened into venomous animosity 
by a careless remark made by Miss Lacroix, 
and repeated to her. They were ascend- 
ing one of the neighbouring hills, when 
Mrs. Pringle, in her helpless way, declared 
that “ She was sure she could never get up 
such a height——” 

“Ah!” cried Miss Lacroix, “ now you 
feel what it is to have kicked away the 
ladder !” 

However, Lady Juliana, who had been 
incautiously asked to stay some weeks at 
Joliffe’s Court, never allowed matters to 
come to a rupture, which would have been 
a quarrel, not so much with her friends as 
with “her bread and butter.” As she held 
that they were under such serious obliga- 
tions to her—obligations not yet repaid— 
it would be like the sort of “ satisfaction ” 
that is found in being shot in a duel by 
the person who has injured you, to punish 
them by removing herself from their pre- 
sence. But it occurred to Mrs. Pringle, 
who was groaning under this oppression, 
that in Miss Lacroix would be found the 
champion to do battle for them, and exter- 
minate the dragon. 

In this fashion the days and weeks sped 
over pleasantly, until the Homburg season 
began to wane, and people dropped away. 
Pratt-Hawkins was the first to flit, having 
an instinct that he ought to be in some 
other favoured grounds, in time to greet 
important fashionables on their arrival. 
This symptom alone was significant, and 
the Pringles, having made considerable 
ee in their profession, began to get 
ready to go home. 

“What! leaving us?” was said to them 
very often by those who were remaining 
longer. “ And so Miss Lacroix goes with 
your” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Pringle answered, with 
some complacency ; “ she is going to stay 
with us at Joliffe’s Court for a short 
time.” 

And in a few days the family, with all 
their train of tall menials and their 
waggon-load of boxes—duly weighed with 
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much clatter and at reckless cost in the 
booking-office—set out on their journey 
homewards. They were to stay a few 
days in town, and then proceed to Joliffe’s 
Court on their first visit to their country 
seat. And their new friend, as the gossips 
had said, went with them. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. HONEYMOON. 


Wuart could offer such a contrast to the 
gay and worldly scenes we have just been 
contemplating, as our Phosbe’s honey- 
moon! Phobe, now that the dreamy 
ceremonials at the church, with the at- 
tendant depressing elements that suc- 
ceeded, were done with, gave herself 
with delight to the prospect of the new 
life that was opening before her. There 
was no thought of the cares, trouble, or 
annoyances which wiser and more stupid 
people encumber themselves with; such 
folk, for instance, who, when eating at a 
banquet spread with all the luxuries, 
disquiet themselves with anxiety as to how 
it is to be paid for. There are light souls 
who will feast at a restaurant without a 
sou in their pockets, and will relish the 

. dainties as heartily as though they were 

guests at another's table; and Phebe, 
still a gay, capricious school-girl, though 
now enjoying a patent of precedence as 
““Mrs.,” was certainly akin to the im- 
provident feaster. Indeed, she had an idea 
that being thus married was somehow 
akin to receiving a substantial appoint- 
ment, and that there was nothing to do 
but to take a house and order “ things.” 
Her ideas of money, and of measuring 
it against the things it could procure, 
were as shadowy as those of a savage, 
as, indeed, will be seen presently. 

Her companion started on his course in 
gloom, and passed through the day in a 
sort of desperate resignation. He could 
not, however, but be touched by the 
affectionate elation of the poor unthinking 
little soul, who had confided herself to 
him with about the same easy thought as 
she would have gone to a ball. Though 
she doted on her mother, she took leave 
of her with a carelessness that struck a 
pang to that worldly lady’s heart, who, at 
that moment, received a contre-coup for the 
light fashion in which she, too, had parted 
from her parent some thirty years before. 

The truth was, Phoebe assumed that matters 
were to go on pretty much as before; that 
“mamma was to come and stay with them” 
as much as she pleased, &c.; with other 
visionary arrangements of the kind. 








It must not be thought that Mr. Pringle— 
of the new firm, constituted that day—was 
what is called “a bad fellow.” So, though 
in the deepest dejection, he made as firm 
a resolution as he was capable of that 
he would master his humours, and be 
as indulgent as possible to his new com- 
panion, which he thought was a great 
stretch for him. After all, she was very 
“nice,” very pretty and interesting, she 
loved him with her whole heart, and there 
was no doubt that when “the governor 
came round,” which must be in a short 
time, then Phobe would form a very 
pretty ornament for the family, and set 
off Joliffe’s Court to great advantage. 

They were departing for the Continent. 
At the station Mr. Pringle found a young 
maid, and two enormous black boxes of 
the size and weight of family plate-chests. 
These contained all Phoebe’s worldly goods, 
not one article of which could she bring 
herself to dispense with, though the tour 
was to be but for three weeks or a month. 
Indeed, the greater of the two boxes would 
have held Phoebe herself conveniently. It 
was when he saw these enormous boxes, 
with the attendant woman, waiting for 
him—things for whose cost and care he 
was now responsible—that a sort of sinking 
came upon him. In these articles seemed 
embodied a symbol of all the cares and 
troubles of the wedded life which was now 
commencing. However, this he shook off; 
for there was his pretty Phoebe, in her 
new travelling-dress, bright and gay as a 
bird, and laughing with delight as she 
read her new name, “ Mrs. Pringle,” on 
the trunks. Her companion, though in 
the lowest spirits, felt ashamed, and came 
to a resolution that he would not chill 
this frail and delicate soul by his de- 
spondings; but for the next few weeks 
at least he would, as it were, shut his 
eyes, and forbear to think of what was to 
come. 

Then, coming to Paris, they put up at a 
great and. costly hotel, for Mrs. Pringle 
had expensive ideas ; and they went about 
and saw all the sights, and of evenings 
sat in the Elysian Fields—the earthly 
ones so called, near the “ Place of Con- 
cord’’—and listened to the open-air con- 
certs. All this was delightful to Phoebe 
—and new, also—and then there was 
the additional pleasure of seeing all these 
fine things in company with her hero. 
It was pleasant, too, to see them feasting 
at a restaurant, and proclaiming to the 
waiters and guests, as plainly as though 
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they carried it written on “ show-boards,” 
like the “sandwich men,” that they were 
a newly-married pair. Then there were 
the theatres at night, very brilliant and 
dazzling, but very hot and crowded, and 
the performance very unintelligible. In 
short, she was dreadfully tired and would 
go to sleep, which shocked Mr. Pringle, 
who considered that this discovered a 
blemish of which he had not been aware 
before —an indifference to intellectual 
amusement. To say the truth, he him- 
self had a very imperfect idea of what was 
going on; but he was of a more wakeful 
temperament. 

Then they set out for Switzerland. 
Phoebe, indeed, had suggested a German 
watering-place. Would it not be a grand 
coup to make straight for Homburg, and, 
while the music was playing, walk up one 
evening to Sam and Mrs. P., taking them 
by surprise, and extorting forgiveness ! 
This wild scheme Mr. Pringle dismissed 
with a smile of good-natured pity. ‘“ You 
don’t know them,” he said. And yet it 
is probable that Phosbe was right; the 
thing might have answered; and there 
would have been no more story to tell. 

To Switzerland they went, impelled by 
Fate, where the glaciers and the other 
“snow business” bored Phoebe dreadfully. 
She was not strong enough to do climbing; 
and Mr. Pringle, with a sort of pitying 
displeasure, began to discover that Phoebe 
had “no soul for the picturesque.” In- 
deed, instead of being the poetical little 
creature he had always fancied her to 
be, he found, to his amazement, that 
she was singularly matter-of-fact, which, 
indeed, need not have surprised him, 
had he considered the eminently practical 
mind that had brought her up. Mean- 
while, the weeks went by with tolerable 
speed, for all this was new to Mr. Pringle, 
and he enjoyed the travelling; and Phoebe 
enjoyed it, as she saw that he did so. 
Never was she out of humour; only 
at times she “ pouted ” a little when she 
thought he was not as overpoweringly 
affectionate as at first. Nothing so de- 
lighted her as their little dinners every 
day, when some new house was tried, 
and where there was failure or success, 
as it chanced to turn out. All this, as may 
be conceived, was in the nature of holiday 
work. Jt seemed to her like one long 
party, where she was always in full dress, 
and where there. was no greater anxiety 
than the doubt, would a partner return 
and claim his dance P 


STITCHES IN TIME. 


Tus London School Board is doing 
original and experimental duty in every 
department. One of these is the division 
ruled over by the needle—and pins also; 
for surely knitting belongs most naturally 
to that instrument? and knitting takes 
up, and fitly, a large portion of the com- 
pulsory and needful course. Recognising 
the importance of perfection in this essen- 
tially-feminine and universally - wanted 
labour, the sub-committee appointed for 
its supervision had, not long ago, a gather- 
ing-in, or exhibition, of sewing; enabling 
them to judge of what the schools for 
which they legislate are capable, in what 
they are deficient, and what, therefore, still 
remains to be done. A second, but not 
less excellent, result, was capable of being 
brought about by the little show. Sewing 
teachers might be stimulated by it to 
develop their resources; might be urged 
on to creation, adaptation, execution, of 
which they had had no idea before; might 
get the prick of friendly rivalry to “cut 
out” a neighbouring parish, as well as 
a garment; and, in short, to reap from 
their fellow-competitors, as well as from 
what they themselves had “sewn.” To 
this end, teachers were allowed entrance 
to the members’ board-room, where tlre 
show was; and, as there were hours in the 
day when the teachers’ occupations placed 
a bar on them coming, the small stock was 
not suffered to stay upon the tables un- 
looked at, but was open to the inspection 
of the interested public as wéll. All had 
been exposed on purpose that people should 
be instructed ; and the various items shall 
be here set down. 

In the first place—in the very, very first 
place—a board-school “infant” has to be 
taught how to thread a needle. Poor 
mite! Amongst the articles for exhibition 
were needles, certified (with properteacher’s 
mame and school-house, to give authen- 
ticity to the testimony), one to have been 
threaded by a tender babe of three years 
and nine months; one by a babe of three 
years and ten months; one by a babe of 
the mature age of four! LEarning-time 
comes so soon after birth with these luck- 
less little citizens, it is only humane to 
make the earning-path as easy as it can 
be, as soon as the feet can tread. The 
youngster who has successfully threaded a 
needle has but one other step to take till 
it reaches the age of five—it must hem. 
j it has not to “fix” the hem; that is, to 
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turn down the edge of the calico it is 
going to work, and to give it a double 
turn down, in a straight line again; a 
pupil-teacher, or some selected Sixth- 
Standard scholar, is bound to do that. 
The small soul has only to put the needle 
in, to put the needle out, where the fold 
shall be kept attached to the rest of the 
material, and where no very + ine- 
quality in the size of the stitches shall be 
seen. A novel, and excellent, regulation 
regarding these stitches prevails at the 
board schools. When a baby first begins 
to hem, her cotton must be black; when 
she can thrust her needle in and out 
faitly, her cotton must be red; when she 
is forward enough for pretty independent 
working, her cotton must be blue; when 
her hand has found its cunning, and 
thread and thimble have all the required 
rapidity, she is advanced to the dignity of 
using cotton that is white. The sense of 
this is at once apparent. White cotton 
would soon be soiled into black by the 
thumbing, and fingering, and knotting, and 
tangling of a pair of infantine and sadly- 
puzzled hands? Let it be black, then, 
from the beginning; the small seamstress 
is saved the shame of the soiling, the 
teacher can more readily see the steadiness 
of the stitch. The choice, next, between 
a red thread and a blue is more fanciful, 
since it might just as well be a green 
thread and a violet, or be any other two 
distinguishable hues. It is no less full of 
purpose, though; and full of purpose that 
is good. A number of standards is re- 
quired, with the object of stimulating the 
scholar, by erecting unmistakable marks 
of how far she has gone; with the object, 
also, of frightening the scholar, by always 
having a rear point to which she can be 
thrust back. The reign of red and blue is 
moral, therefore, not physical, like white 
and black. With it comes the fact—on 
account of its purely arbitrary distinction— 
that teachers forget which is the colour of 
advance, and which is the colour of a step 
behind; so they mix up red and blue in a 
bewildered manner, with the result that 
the standards in all the schools are not 
alike. Such a defect has called forth 
an ingenious remedy. Let the teachers 
remember, says the experienced lady- 
examiner of the board-school needlework, 
that black is the colour of the ores ob- 
tained from under the earth; that red, 
coming up a little higher, is the accepted 
representative colour of mother earth 
itself; that blue, looking above to the 








loftiest, is the colour of the sky. With 
such a hook to hang the differences upon 
in their memory, teachers are not very 
likely to ‘put a colour out of its place. 

Standard the First, to which the fore- 
going refers, and’ being for babies between 
the years of three and five, requires only 
strips of calico for its little people’s little 
operations, or a tiny pocket-handkerchief. 
The calico is that ealled “grey,” or un- 
bleached ; and it is of a sufficiently soft 
and loose thread, to be as little punishment 
as possible to baby fingers. Standard the 
Second, for girls between five and seven, 
must take these strips of calico, after 
hemming them, and must seam them 
together, by sewing or by a “fell;” must 
also “ fix” the hem before it is begun, and 
take the first lesson in knitting. To let no 
stiteh of sewing or no inch of material be 
wasted is a great moral as well as financial 
point with the board schools. When these 
Second Standard little folks, therefore, are 
sewing their hemmed strips of calico 
together, they are making them available 
for dusters or other cloths; but with their 
knowledge of hem, and sew, and fell, they 
have all the power requisite to make a 
plain pinafore; and, accordingly, they 
must apply their stitches, under direction, 
to this simple purpose, and give that much 
proof of the height to which they have 
attained. - Standard the Third groups 
the girls of from seven to nine. These 
must do the hemming, seaming, and 
felling of Standards First and Second ; in 
addition, these must fix the whole of them 
—not fix the hemming only, as with the 
children just before—and must be taught 
to “stitch” and sew on strings. No great 
stride, this, as far as sewing can be judged 
by catalogue ; but it is the tuition of con- 
trivance, or adaptation of what has been 
already taught; and as this is exactly what 
the expanding brain can be coaxed up to, 
it is put here in its just place. The little 
subjects of it must not neglect their knit- 
ting, thongh. They must knit with wool 
this time, too—not with cotton, as in 
Standard the Second; their knitting should 
goon as far as cuffs, of the stitch called 
“ribbed ;” and the specimens they are 
expected to give of their sewing proficiency 
must take the form of an article like a 
pillow-case, or a woman’s quite plain 
shift. 

When a little maiden enters Standard 
the Fourth, she makes a great rise. She 
should. She is to be between nine and 
eleven years of age; and, alas! have not 
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many little Nans and Pollies, not a month 
older than this, been compelled to take all 
house-cares upon them, and baby-cares, 
and to be, perforce, the living centres of 
their homes? A Fourth Standarder, con- 
sequently, must compass much. She must 
be able to make “father” a plain shirt—a 
shirt either for day or night; and she must 
be able to knit “ baby ” a pair of socks. To 
do this last, the two accomplishments of 
knitting “plain” and knitting “ribbed ” 
come in; together with “ toeing,” “ heel- 
ing,” and other necromancy, known, it 
is told, as “narrowing ;” and to do the 
former, the little seamstress must perform 
the mystery of “setting-in gathers,” of 
stitch, and “ stroke ; ” must sew on buttons 
and make button-holes; must have a good 
deal of adaptation of the now femiliar 
hem, and seam, and fell. ‘ Father’s” shirt 
must be shown to be his own, too, so the 
little woman must learn to “mark ;” and 
she must be taught to darn. Standard the 
Fifth, for girls between eleven and twelve, 
seems to have nothing very distinctive as 
its aim, except a “run” anda “whip,” and 
the knowledge of how to sew on a “frill.” A 
girl of this age is to be consolidating what 
she learnt when she was in Standard the 
Fourth—that seems to be about the reason- 
ing of it. She is to extend her knitted 
sock and magnify it, till it has grown into 
a stocking; she is to do so much “ seam, 
and gusset, and band” work, previously 
done in the shirt, that she is to turn out 
&® woman’s night-dress completed, and to 
trim it up with frills. When a girl has 
had one more birthday, and is between the 
ages of twelve and thirteen, she is in the 
last year her parents can be compelled to 
let her attend school. If she is a girl as 
bright as London school-girls generally, 
and her finger-work keeps pace with the 
work of her precocious brain, she is passed 
into Standard the Sixth, and last. But 
surely the open roads and byways of plain 
needlework have been trodden to the last 
perch of them, and there is nothing left 
for Standard the Sixth to teach? The 
mere question shows how little the non- 
professional, and masculine, mind knows 
of the empire of the work-bag; knows, 
also, of what may be called the levelling 
and surveying of a garment, before it can 
be carried out. Hitherto, the little opera- 
tives on print and flannel, on muslin and 
holland, on bleached and unbleached calico, 
have had the shape and situation of their 
seams cut out for them; they have had 
their wristbands measured; their gussets 











squared ; the place of their button-holes 
indicated ; and directions given as to the 
limits within which their “ gatherings ” 
were to be confined. They have even had 
their “whipping” regulated, receiving 
strict orders as to their “stroke.” But 
scholars of Standard the Sixth are to take 
their yard or two of material, and are to 
begin with it at the very ground-plan. 
They are to consider its purport; the 
accommodation it is to afford ; the style in 
which it is to be built; and they are to 
have scissors for weapons as well as 
needles, and they are to cut and slash till 
the garment they are to construct lies there 
before them. Neither have they to look for 
clients, as architects of other matters have. 
The little people in Standards First, and 
Second, and Third are always wanting 
strips, and handkerchiefs, and simple pina- 
fores to make, or mar; these are the 
customers, and they come in a continuous 
stream. As soon as the young cutters are 
skilful in meeting their easy requirements, 
the wants of scholars in the higher stand- 
ards have to be met; and, in this way, by 
grades, every kind of garment comes into 
the hand; and at thirteen, when a girl 
may leave school, she leaves it—theoreti- 
cally, at any rate—the mistress of the whole. 
She has, though, other lessons to learn. 
She must darn stockings; worsted and 
cotton, fineand coarse. She must also—if 
she have anything of the Penelope genius 
about her, and do not “cobble” and 
“pucker” beyond the conscience of a 
sewing-teacher to stand—be initiated in 
the beautiful darning used by the Germans 
and the Swiss; in the magic “ grafting,” 
by which a piece of old stocking is in- 
serted into a disorderly toe or heel, exactly 
as if it had been woven there; in the best 
way to darn fine linen, and calico, and 
diaper, and to put upon it a neat patch. 
Beyond this a board-school girl is led no 
more; the whole gamut or vocabulary of 
stitchery is before her; and who shall say, 
if she can go from the A to the Z of it, 
that she is not a very desirable little 
personage, with the ways of livelihood 
broadly opened before her ? 

Now, in the board-room, or parliament 
house, of the members of the London School 
Board there were specimens, during the sew- 
ing show, of every one of these twenty-five 
or thirty sorts of work by needle, that the 
Six Standards of the School Board require. 
The board-room was not en féte for the 
occasion ; for brown-holland coverings hid 
the morocco seats that would have been 
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bared to more privileged eyes; and there 
were some labyrinthine stone-passages to 
descend into and wind through, before it 
|| could be reached, weighted with heavily- 
opening doors. The mahogany tables on the 
dais and on the floor were simply spread, 
too, with the little garments for exhibition 
in the most non-official way; but, as was said 
in the opening paragraph of this notice, the 
4] work of the School Board is original and 
|| experimental, and until it has been in 
existence a little longer, it is no marvel its 
arrangements should not be perfect and 
complete. The interest of the exhibition, 
however, ran as deep as it well could. 
Let knitting be first taken as a repre- 
sentative, and pursued as far as the Board 
{| tether will letit go. There were specimens 
i] upon the board tables of the initiatory 
Standard the Second knitted strips. They 
were left as strips, wherein their use would 
be for garters; they were sewn together 
till they were a yard long, perhaps, and 
two feet wide, when they had become 
excellent, and most excellent, bath-towels. 
The colour was right, for it was un- 
bleached; the material was right, for it 
was cotton; and the stitch or texture was 
loose and soft, to do its drying-work 
readily. Bath-gloves had been made of 
this same cotton knitting, also; and little 
4| babies’ “‘ bodies” or stays. Going into the 
more ordinary woollen knitting, the variety 
of things produced by these poor board- 
school children was most suggestive and 
commendable. There were cuffs, of course, 
socks and stockings; they were de rigueur ; 

but there were, in addition, scarfs, mittens, 
muffatees, babies’ boots, scarlet petticoats, 
small squares as washing flannels, and 
ladies’ jerseys or camisoles, shaped nicely, 
and with pretty fancy knitting round the 
neck and arms as edge. It must be thought 
that children taught to apply their in- 
genuity and industry in such modes and 
ways as these, must come, of themselves, 
in due course to light upon some modes 
and ways more. Their minds would not 
be left a blank, any way; and out of some- 
thing, something is nearly sure to come. 
And there was another worthy point likely 
to be gained by this familiarity with home- 
{| made manufacture. Care had been taken 
j| to show how much material each article 
had used; how much, also, such material 
had cost. For instance, there was a pair 
of solid and warm and lasting muffatees ; 
they took three-quarters of an ounce of 
wool, and had cost twopence halfpenny. 
|| There was a pair of full-sized men’s striped 











red and grey socks, equally solid and warm 
and lasting ; they had used four ounces of 
wool, and had cost one shilling. There 
was a pair of long ribbed stockings, to fit 
a knickerbocker-boy of seven or eight ; 
they cost thirteenpence. There was a 
pair, grey, smaller; they came to nine- 
pence. There was a pair, scarlet, less 
again, fourpence; being socks, though, 
these, and to fit a child of two. It was 
broadly visible to any eye, that such goods 
would last twice or thrice the time of 
similar goods wound off by machine; and 
it was equally clear that none of them 
came to more money than if they had been 
“shop,” whilst in most instances they 
came to considerably less. If, therefore, 
the next generation of artisans’ wives will 
do some knitting, instead of some lounging 
and talking out of window, to which it has 
been observed that they are prone, they 
will find that they have saved a good many 
shillings at the year’s end, and have pro- 
duced durable socks and stockings, that will 
not nearly so often be wanting to be re- 
paired bya darn. There is one school under 
Government inspection in London, but not 
a board school, where knitting is absolutely 
taught to the lower section of little boys. 
Whether they will disdain this knowledge 
when they are passed up under sterner 
rule, has yet @ be discovered. The system 
is at present too young for any result at 
all. It would only seem desirable that 
men, like railway porters, messengers, and 
the like, who are obliged to wait, idle, for 
a momentary rush of work to do, should 
have some profitable something to occupy 
them during their long waiting. If to 
knit would suit their tastes and circum- 
stances, it would undoubtedly be of service 
in other ways. 

Then, in the School Board sewing show, 
there was an excellent array of sewing 
proper. There were frocks, petticoats, 
pinafores, handkerchiefs, dusters; toilet- 
bags, braided; aprons, shirts, shifts, 
night-dresses; Lilliputian drawers; some 
loose frills ; a sampler, to show the mark- 
ing; and probably much more. Some 
were shown for rapidity of work—an 
essential; some because they had been 
produced by those luckless little maids, 
“* half-timers.” A few were trimmed with 
lace-edging ; a few were embellished with 
hem-stitch and feather-stitch—varieties of 
needle-facture that, like braiding, are not 
compulsory by law, and only come in as 

graces. Prices, in these cases, also, were 
affixed ; and, as buying was permitted, the 
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market, in financial phraseology, was good, 
and prices remained firm. Let us quote a 
few. One ticket, on a plain brown-holland 
pinafore, some sixteen inches long, said : 
“*Fourpence. Second Standard. Worked, 
and partly fixed, by a child six years old.” 
Another ticket, on a pink print pinafore, 
lace-edged, of shield-like shape, front and 
back, said: “‘Fourpence. Infant depart- 
ment. Fixed entirely by children.” A third 
fourpenny affair was of blue striped print, 
with frills and band; also worked by that 
well-represented littlecommunity, Standard 
number Two. And so the matter went on; 
some notable “exhibits” being a few natty 
and tasty frilled brown-holland aprons, 
worked by, and especially meant for, 
sewing - mistresses and pupil - teachers. 
These had dainty pockets in the front, 
large enough for good use, too; and in 
the pockets were pierced four eyelet-holes, 
that the four coloured cotton-reels might 
~ remain safely at the bottom of them, each 
end ont of the eyelet-hole belonging to 
it; and the wearer need only pull and 
keep drawing it farther through, as it was 
required. At the side of the aprons was 
a long strip of brown-holland, imitating a 
chatelaine ; in which were receptacles for 
scissors, needles, thimble, pins, emery- 
cushions — anything a sewing - teacher 
would want as her lessons went on. To 
make the price list complete, it may be 
added that the “quotation” for one of 
these aprons, scissors and all, was one 
shilling and eightpence. 

So far, there has only been mention 
made of raiment exhibited fresh and new. 
To patch and darn, though, had not been 
forgotten in the show; and the specimens 
made many an important number. It 
would be, manifestly, an ugly proceeding 
to show a large table-cloth darned, or a 
patch in a great linen sheet. Little square 
pieces, therefore, of diaper, of damask, of 
true “Irish,” did this just as well, and 
displayed the skill of the little menders 
effectually ; the square pieces being joined 
together on a tape, where they were handy 
for inspection, and ran less chance of 
being mislaid. Stockings with darns upon 
them were plentifully displayed, and ex- 
cellently done. Pieces of stocking-stuff, 
sewn on to tape as above, were not 
rare, though; and these were darned with 
bright-coloured cotton, to the useful end 
that then they had their darning stitches 
very clearly seen. The effect to the eye 
of the coloured cotton was good, too, inde- 
pendent of its utility. The stitches at 





both ends being high, and then gradually 
low, formed, both at the top and bottom, 
the finish called “‘vandyke;” and it was 
obvious that many pretty ways of adorn- 
ing d’oyleys, pincushion-covers, and so on, 
could be discovered, by adapting this style 
of treatment to other materials and other 
forms. It was quickly apparent, too, why 
this particular darning-stitch, the common 
one, is technically called “the twill;” a 
diagonal pattern is formed by the very 
fact of alternately leaving a stitch and 
taking one—it cannot help itself. Of the 
other darning-stitch, the one called Swiss, 
or German, there were but few examples. 
This was only to be expected, since only 
exceptional girls, out of the exceptional 
Sixth Standard, were to be taught it; and 
since this identical authenticated system 
of teaching needlework has been so short a 
time in existence, that the girls fit for it 
could not possibly be more thana few. The 
stitch seemed well worth learning, how- 
ever. It imitated the real stocking rib, 
or mesh, exactly, and was very rich-look- 
ing, being, in fact, tantamount to a braid or 
chain. 

It only remains now to allude to the 
item “ cutting-out,” in this School Board 
sewing show. This was represented; and, 
like a good many other things, was repre- 
sented—in paper. The paper, too, in a, 
perfectly orthodox manner, was printed 
on purpose. It is of a white ground, 
about the stoutness of this journal, and it 
is covered all over with tiny black stripes, 
as though every inch of it had gone into 
polite mourning. This additional expense, 
though, had not been incurred without its 
correspondingly additional intent. The 
stripes are just equivalent to the threads 
of a fabric; and they show, therefore, 
which “way of the stuff” the pattern 
pieces ought to go. Seamstresses, skilled 
in their art, say this is important; and as 
long as foxes’ heads, harse-shoes, and 
favourite pointers are printed on gentle- 
men’s shirts, for them to be hung one way 
up is a necessity easy to understand. Be 
that as it may, there the striped paper 
patterns were; and there they looked very 
professionally enigmatic, in spite of the 
careful folds to them, and the neat direc- 
tions how they were to be placed. Even 
these had prices, it should be said; and 
had customers. A small pinafore was 
one penny; a large shirt, say, or some- 
thing similar, with many mysterious lesser 
enclosures, was twopence, or twopence 
halfpenny. It is to be hoped that, in 
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the dimensions, the neat sewing adage, 
familiar to grandmothers, 


Wide and wear, 
Narrow and tear, 


chad not been forgotten. It is useful; and 
s0 was the sewing show, which, it may be 
trusted, will have a long line of successors. 





OLD MURCH’S TREASURE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER LI. 

I rounp that general opinion went far 
to confirm the curate’s story. It seemed 
to be agreed on all hands that the sergeant 
was the accepted suitor of the uncomely 
Kezia—with an eye, of course, to the 
future possession of Seth Maurch’s trea- 
sure. Kezia’s hand was clearly sought, 
from a supposition that it held—or would 
some day hold—gold in its palm. It was 
not her face, but her probable fortune 
that was bringing her a husband. And 
what a husband! This worthless ex- 
trooper, with his black moustache, his 
blood-shot eyes, and flaming red nose— 
sot, gambler, braggart—the bane of the 
village ! 

It was nobody’s business, however. Kezia 
was old enough, assuredly, to choose her 
own course—to accept. the sergeant for 
her husband if she felt so disposed. What 
would it have availed to interpose with 
warning and good counsel? Doubtless, 
he had wrought upon her vanity; he had 
made her believe that it was for herself, 
and not for Murch’s money, that he wooed 
her. And she loved him, it might be, his 
inflamed face and intemperate habits not- 
withstanding. She trusted him implicitly; 
she was proud of her professed lover— 
proud of herself, perhaps, in that she had, 
as she imagined, captivated and brought 
him to her feet. She must go her own 
way, and take her sergeant along with 
her. People could but ae their shoul- 
ders, or smile significantly, or sigh once 
more over this further instance of human 
fatuity ; it was not a case demanding the 
intervention of lookers-on. 

So Kezia and her sergeant were seen 
“ keeping company,” conversing closely on 
the doorstep of “the shop,” or just out- 
side the village by the cross-roads and the 
finger-post. She was unable to wander 
far; old Murch was too helpless to be 
altogether left to himself, and he declined 
to admit strangers into his back room. 
Perhaps Kezia did not think it prudent, 
for her own sake, to lose sight of the old 


sibly—however incredible it might seem 
—be tempted to make other friends, and to 
alienate his property; he might fall a 
victim of the unscrapulous, and even part 
with a share of his savings. 

Old Murch had in truth but few friends. 
Of late years, however, he had made and 
cherished the acquaintance of our one 
policeman—George W aters—who exercised | 
supervision over Midgeford, Downborough, 
and the surrounding country as far as Fair- 
combe. Waters was a fair-complexioned, 
yellow-bearded, stout-built fellow, who 
performed his functions of constable after 
a most exemplary fashion. Of course, 
his experience as an active agent in the 
suppression of crime and the punishment 
of evil-doers was not extensive, for we 
were, on the whole, peaceful and law- 
abiding folk, and occasioned him no great 
trouble. Still, now and then, we—or some 
of us—gave way to poaching; a case or 
two of sheep-stealing had come under his 
notice; and at times, certain violent pro- 
ceedings—on Saturday nights usually, and 
outside the Barley Mow—had demanded 
his serious attention. And more than once 
he had been seen haling to the bench, 
sitting weekly at Faircombe, a handcuffed 
offender, who had been captured in the act 
of consuming a turnip of which he was 
not legally the proprietor. 

Old Murch found comfort apparently in 
surveying the stalwart proportions of the 
policeman. He liked to have the law and 
its sturdy representative on his side, and 
upon friendly terms with him. He was 
said to have given George Waters a screw 
of tobacco. Given it to him, mind! Such 
a case was alleged to be entirely without 
precedent. 

The old man lingered on. His state 
varied little, although upon one day, per- 
haps, his asthma might trouble him more 
than upon another. His mind often 
wandered. He repeated himself very 
much. Every time I saw him, he said the 
same things about his poverty; his desire 
to be charged moderately, and to be sup- 
plied only with inexpensive medicines ; 
spoke of his ship coming home, and of his 
investments in copper and coal, gold and 
silver. Yet a certain alteration in his 
manner [I could not fail to note. There 
was now a look of apprehension in his 
face that was new: his suspicions and dis- 
trust of all about him had increased per- 
ceptibly. As he spoke to me he lowered 
his voice and watched Kezia furtively 





man for long together. He might pos- 
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make sure that she was too well occupied 
with the affairs of the shop to note what 
he said or did. Once, when he detected 
the presence of the sergeant in the shop, 
he was seized with a violent trembling, 
and he drew me towards him as though 
demanding my protection. Yet he did 
not express his fears; he left me to read 
them in his looks. I could not doubt, 
however, that he was beset with misgiving 
in regard to Kezia, and with strange fear 
of her lover the sergeant. 

It was between seven and eight o’clock 
one evening, and already very dark, for 
winter was upon us. I was crossing the 
downs, having been detained at the Mill, 
Durringford, and it was with difficulty I 
could find or keep the track, which was 
indeed as thin and faint as a hare’s path. 
And I missed my wonted beacon—there 
was no light burning in old Maurch’s 
window, for a wonder. 

“Ts that you, sir ?” called a voice out of 
the darkness. 

“Who calls? Who wants me?” 

“All right, sir. I know your voice. 
Don’t be alarmed, sir. I’m Waters, the 
policeman. They told me you’d gone over 
to the Mill. I was coming after you. 
We've been wanting you badly down at 
Midgeford.”’ 

“What's the matter ?” 

‘Old Seth Murch’s ship has come home, 
sir, at last.” 

“You mean——?” 

“ Dead, sir!” 

“Poor old fellow! But it was only to 
be expected. I don’t suppose I could have 
been of any use, even if I’d been on the 
spot.” 

“Maybe, sir. But the thing isn’t re- 
gular, as I’ve been saying to Mr. Godfrey. 
We shall have to trouble the coroner about 
it, and the magistrates too, I’m thinking.” 

“* What do you suspect, Waters ?” 

“Murder, sir, and nothing short of it. 
That’s my opinion of it.” 

And then he entered into particulars. 

Old Murch had been last seen alive on 
the previous evening at eight o’clock or 
so. A customer—Josiah Stacy, ostler at 
the Barley Mow—had made some small 
purchase at the shop about that time, and, 
peering through the pane of glass, had 
perceived the old man in his usual position 
beside the fire. As Stacy left the shop 
the sergeant entered it. Shortly after- 
wards the shop was closed for the night. 
The sergeant had been seen by several 
persons assisting Kezia to close the out- 








side shutters. He had been in the habit, 
it appeared, of so assisting her. 

On the following morning, greatly to 
the surprise of the community, the shop 
was not opened. Intending customers had 
vainly cried through the keyhole, and 
thumped upon the door and shutters. 
There was no response. Towards noon, 
news was brought that Kezia and the 
sergeant, carrying certain bundles and 
packages, had been seen by one of Squire 
Hillington’s shepherds, very early in the 
morning, miles away from Midgeford, 
making their way, as it seemed, to the 
railway station at Bassett Bridge. At 
one o'clock, Waters, the policeman, had 
taken upon himself to prize the door and 
effect a forcible entry into Seth Murch’s 
cottage. 

The old man had been found lying 
prone upon the floor, at some distance 
from his usual plave by the fireside. His 
chair had been flung into a corner of the 
room. There was evidence of disturbance 
in both rooms—ransacking of drawers and 
cupboards, and upsetting of the furniture 
and wares of the shop. Old Murch was 
quite dead. As Waters judged, the old 
man had been dead many hours. 

A pickaxe, a crowbar, and a spade 
rested beside the grate. The hearthstone 
had evidently been lifted from its place. 
Fresh mould, fragments of stone, and dry 
mortar strewed the room. The stone had 
been clumsily restored to its position—the 
assumption being that old Murch’s treasure 
had been first removed. 

It was my task to examine the body of 
the miser, but I looked in vain for any 
signs of violence. There was nq expres- 
sion of pain upon his face, which wore, 
indeed, the semblance of a mask of yel- 
low wax, with almost a smile upon it. He 
looked younger than when alive. The 
finger of death had smoothed away certain 
of his deeper lines and wrinkles. A cotton 
handkerchief was wound rather tightly 


fround his neck, but not so tightly as to 


suggest strangulation. It seemed that he 
might have died of natural causes. He 
was so old, and had so long been ailing, 
I could hardly say that his end had been 
hastened even by the shock or surprise 
brought about by the theft of his goods, 
or the rifling of his house, that had 
surely taken place. 

An inquest was thought necessary, how- 
ever, and Waters deemed it his duty to 
obtain warrants for the apprehension of 
Kezia and the sergeant on a charge, as 
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I understood, of “ unlawful possession.” 
Waters seemed disappointed that I could 
find no trace of ill usage upon the body. 
He owned that he thought it, and hoped 
it might prove, a case of murder. “ You 
see,” he said, “I’ve never yet been in a 
real case of murder.” I felt that allow- 
ance must be made for a man’s interest 
and absorption in his profession. But the 
Rev. Mr. Godfrey, who had entered in the 
course of my examination, was, I think, 
much shocked at Waters’s opinions. 

“Now about this hearthstone,” said 
the policeman presently. “ Why was it 
moved? What's the meaning of that, I 
wonder ? ” 

“Tt was there he was supposed to con- 
ceal his treasure,” stated Mr. Godfrey. 

“Well, suppose we have it up again. 
There can be no harm in that.” 

The stone was raised with little diffi- 
culty. The earth beneath had evidently 
been disturbed quite recently, and a cavity 
was left from which, as we all three 
hastened to assume, a square box—a 
strong-box containing treasure we could 
not doubt—had been lately removed. 

“ And what's this?” cried Waters, 
moving his spade to and fro in the loose 
earth. “A bone. And this? Another! 
And another! And here, no question of 
it, a skull—a human skull!” 

Indeed we lighted presently upon the 
remaining bones ; the skeleton was com- 
plete. At some time or other—years since, 
probably—the body of a man had been 
interred beneath old Murch’s hearthstone ! 

“There’s been foul play, you may de- 
pend upon it,” said Waters. We could 
not but agree with him. “That old 
Murch, in his time, was a bad ’un. Indeed, 
it’s my belief, that he was a bad ’un from 
first to last. And this is what it’s come 
to! He led a miserable life—starving, and 
screwing, and pinching; and this is the 
end of it. He'd better by half have spent 
his money like a man. And this skeleton 
means murder, or I’m a Dutchman. He’s 
got that to answer for, you know. He 
can’t get out of that.” 

‘‘ Hush!” said the curate, “ it is not for 
us to judge him. You forget that.” 

“ Bat you think it’s murder, sir, don’t 
you?” demanded the excited policeman. 

“Tndeed, I fear so,” said the curate 
sadly. 

“ And you, sir?” He turned to me. 

“Tt looks very like it, Waters.” 

“Then at last Iam in a murder case,” 
he said, in a low voice, with a chuckle of 


satisfaction. No scrap of cloth or linen 
was discovered with the body. It had, we 
inferred, been stripped before burial under 
the hearthstone. 

It was decided that inquests must be 
held alike upon the body of Seth Murch, 
and upon the remains of the person un- 
known, discovered in Seth Murch’s cottage. 

The duty of examining the skeleton 
devolved upon me. 

I was engaged in this disagreeable task 
when Waters entered hurriedly. 

“T need hardly tell you,” he said, “ that 
this affair has made an uncommon stir 
over the county. And the London papers 
have taken it up, and there’s a pretty com- 
pliment paid to an energetic and intelligent 
police constable, which I should like to 
read to you, for it’s something out of the 
ordinary way, if the opportunity served, 
but it don’t. Now just listen. I won't 
detain you above half a minute. You're 
doctor to the Downborough Union—or at 
least Mr. Bligh is—it’s the same thing ; 
and you visit the sick there. Now, is that 
true, or isn’t it ?” 

“Tt’s perfectly true, of course.” 

“Of course it’s perfectly true. Now, 
do you chance to know an old chap there 
that’s paralysed, hand and foot—Amos 
Codd, by name?” 

“I de.” 

“You do. Now, what’s his state of 
mind ?” 

“ Well, he’s a poor, half-witted old man. 
Very old and infirm. He speaks with 
difficulty; his mind wanders, and his 
memory’s gone.” 

“Stop! There, I don’t aqme wits you. 
Just wait a bit. Amos Codd was Midge- 
ford born and bred. He’s ninety-seven 
by the register in Midgeford church. He 
knew Seth Murch when Seth Murch was 
a_-mere boy. And he knew old Vidler, 
who went into partners with Seth Murch. 
Now, do you see what I’m driving at ?” 

“ Really, Waters, I cannot say that 1- 
ae" 

“Stop a bit. Vidler disappeared sud- 
denly and mysteriously, so Amos Codd 
declares, and so I’ve heard other old 
people hereabout say, over and over again, 
times and times. No one ever knew what 
became of him. He went out one night, 
and he never returned home again. That’s 
the story told of-him. And old Seth 
Murch never cared to speak on the subject. 
And old Seth Murch was very much the 
richer for the disappearance of Zachary 








Vidler: for that was his name—Zachary 
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Vidler. Now, put two and two together, 
and isn’t it plain to you, as a medical man, 
nay, I'll say as a gent of ordinary in- 
telligence, that those bones, dug up from 
beneath Seth Murch’s hearthstone, are 
the bones of Zachary Vidler? ” 

“When did Vidler disappear?” I in- 
quired. 

“Well, it may be a matter of fifty years 
a” 

“It’s hard to identify bones,” I said. 

“Stop a bit, I say again. Don’t let’s 
take up opinions in a hurry. Easy does 
it. Old Amos Codd may be a muddle- 
headed old pauper-lunatic; and I don’t say 
he isn’t. But he’s not a likely man, from 
all one knows or can hear of him, to 
invent much out of his own head. He says 
he knew Zachary Vidler well. He says that 
Zachary Vidler was born with one leg 
shorter than the other, and that, although 
a strong and active man, he walked all his 
life twisted on one side in consequence. 
And more than that. He says that Zachary 
Vidler was trepanned—he did not use that 
word, but that’s what he meant—by reason 
of a wound received when he was a lad, in 
& poaching fray alongside Squire Hilling- 
ton’s upper plantation. He had his skull 
fractured with a blow from the butt-end of 
@ gun, in point of fact. Now, that’s plain 
speaking. And I put it to you, this time 
solely as a medical man, are the marks 
mentioned—the trepanning of the skull, 
and the shortness of the leg (Codd wouldn’t 
bind himself as to which leg it was, and I 
think the better of him in consequence) 
—are the marks mentioned to be found 
upon the skeleton dug up from beneath 
Seth Murch’s hearthstone, or are they 
not ?” 

Sure enongh, it was the fact. The 
skeleton corresponded with old Amos 
Codd’s account. The skull showed the 
marks of the operation of trepanning, and 
the bones of one leg—the left—were, appre- 
ciably, smaller and shorter than the bones 
of the other limb. 

Waterswastriumphant. Itcouldscarcely 
be doubted that Seth Murch, fifty years 
ago, had brought about the murder of 
Zachary Vidler. As much might reason- 
ably be inferred from the discovery of the 
skeleton hidden under the hearthstone. 

At the inquests, however, verdicts were 
found setting forth that Seth Murch had 
died from natural causes, and that the bones 
of an unknown person had been discovered 
with nothing to show how the same un- 
known had come by his death: an open 





verdict, in fact. Waters expressed himself 
as dissatisfied with these decisions of the 
jury. He held that crime was plainly 
apparent in both cases. 

Soon news came of the arrest of Kezia. 
She had, it seemed, been deserted by her 
companion, with whom she had quarrelled 
desperately, and whom she now denounced 
in the most vehement terms. She bore 
upon her face marks of his ill-usage of her. 
He had promised her marriage, and had 
failed to make good that pledge. He had 
robbed her, or, perhaps, it should rather 
be said, deprived her of her share of the 
plunder of Seth Murch’s cottage. She was 
fully prepared to bear evidence against him 
before the bench of magistrates. If she 
could but see him hanged, she freely 
declared, she should die a happy woman. 

She stated upon oath that she had never 
compassed the death of the old miser, 
nor planned to rob him. She knew that 
he could not long survive, and she believed 
that she would be entitled, upon his death, 
to all he might leave behind him. She 
was willing to wait. But the sergeant, 
who had professed to love her, and whom 
she had promised to wed, was very im- 
patient. Not so much to be married, as she 
now knew only too well—but to become 
possessed of the miser’s money. - The 
sergeant had been for ever prompting and 
plaguing her to robheruncle. At last she 
had consented to fly with the sergeant. 
She had thought only to become his wife, 
and then to return to the shop, and her 
duties towards her uncle. 

But the sergeant had been bent upon 
plunder. He would not go empty handed. 
An additional dose of landanum had been 
administered to the old man; but he was 
wide-awake, being probably well used to 
doses of laudanum, when the sergeant 
made his way into the back room. The 
sergeant had been about to strike the old 
man with the crowbar he had brought with 
him to raise the hearthstone, when Kezia 
had stayed his murderous hand. Seth 
Murch had with an effort raised himself 
from his chair. Had he said anything? 
Yes. He had cried twice, lifting his hands 
above his head, “ My ship’s come home! 
my ship’s come home!” And then he had 
tottered a little, his legs seemed to give 
way beneath him, and he had fallen, face 
forward, upon the floor. 

The sergeant had then raised the hearth- 
stone and discovered an iron-box, which 
he had carried away. He had also laid 
hands upon everything of a portable 
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kind, that seemed of value, he could find 
upon the premises. Their flight had been 
delayed and encumbered by the plunder 
they had borne away with them. 

hey had forced open the box, and, 
rifling it of its contents, had flung it into 
the Faircombe Canal. It contained about 
thirty pounds in money, and numerous 
papers, of the worth and purport of which 
they were ignorant. They were of old 
date, and subsequently proved to be the 
scrip certificates of shares in various 
defunct mining speculations and bubble 
companies, and altogether valueless. Old 
Maurch’s treasure, indeed, was eventually 
ascertained to be but a very shadowy thing. 

Kezia’s evidence led to the apprehension 
of the sergeant. He had made his way to 
the garrison town of Gunnersbury, with 
what aim it was difficult to say. He was 
found lodging in a public-house, lavishing 
his money—or rather the money of the 
miser—in drink, which he chiefly con- 
sumed himself. He was speechlessly intoxi- 
cated when the handcuffs were snapped 
round his wrists, and he was driven in a 
butcher’s cart, borrowed for the occasion, 
to Faircombe gaol, in the custody of the 
indefatigable Waters. 

He was brought before the magistrates, 
and after a preliminary examination, re- 
manded, That he would have been found 
guilty of and duly punished for the crimes 
charged against him, could scarcely be 
questioned. But prison fare did not agree 
with him. His constitution had long been 
accustomed to a more generous regimen. 
In truth, he was a drunkard; and now he 
was deprived of drink. His nose lost its 
fierce brilliance of hue, waxed paler every 
day. Even his moustache declined in 
colour—for something of its intensity of 
blackness was shown to be due to art. 
The sergeant died in prison. 

Waters enjoyed a wide-spread popu- 
larity, and the knowledge that his cha- 
racter as a constable was thoroughly 
established. He was much prized about 
Midgeford, and was even made the subject 
of a testimonial. That he had, after all, 
accomplished very little, was, perhaps, as 
good @ reason as any other for honouring 
him in that fashion. But that he had 
done nothing more, was long a subject of 
sincere regret to him. As he said, it was 
not his fault that the cases had broken 
down in his hands. It was.certainly hard. 
For his part, he felt sure that he could 
have clearly established that Zachary Vidler 
had been murdered by Seth Murch, and 











have brought home to Sergeant Vidal 
the crime of robbery with attempt to 
murder. 

One consolation was left to him. Kezia 
put forward a claim to old Murch’s pro- 
perty—both real and personal—as his sole 
surviving relative. He had died intes- 
tate. 

Waters, however, discovered and proved, 
by .reference to the parish registers of 
Midgeford, that Seth Murch was base- 
born, and, therefore, could have no legal 
heirs except such as might be lineaily 
descended from himself. He had never 
been married. Kezia’s claim therefore 
failed altogether. The miser’s property 
went to the Crown. 

“And there’s another very curious 
thing,” said Waters to me oneday. “ That 
sergeant always called himself Vidal. But 
I’ve found out that by right’s his name 
was Vidler, and, as I believe, he was a 
relation of that self-same Zachary Vidler, 
as was, beyond all question, to my think- 
ing, murdered by old Seth Murch. Now, 
doesn’t it strike you, sir, as something 
just, that the one Vidler should come to be, 
by chance or what-not, the avenger, so to 
say, of the other Vidler? For, old and ill 
as he was, you know, Seth Murch might 
have been living now—saving your pre- 
sence, doctor—if it hadn’t ha’ been for 
that sergeant fellow; at least, that’s how 
the matter strikes me.” 
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Or all the odd figures to be found on any 
map, there is none more odd than that of the 


island of Sylt, near Schleswig. It bears. 


a rude resemblance to an old woman, with 
an extremely long neck, and abnormally 
attenuated from the waist downwards, 
holding up an apron well filled with eggs 
or other solid commodities. The island 
is heterogeneously composed. The portion 
which includes the body from the shoulders 
to the waist, together with the extended 
apron, is tolerably solid, and contains a 
watering - place, Westerland, which is 
frequented by the Northern Germans. 
But the head, neck, and lower extre- 
mities are, to all appearance, formed by 
accumulations of sand, and it is amid a 
region of sand that the island exists. 

The inhabitants of Sylt are Friesians, of 
a pure stock, though the island seems 
once to have been peopled by Finns, the 
expulsion of whom has been recorded in a 
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mythical narrative already noticed in these 
columns.* It is no myth that we have to 
deal with now, but a series-of incidents 
which occurred within something like the 
last two hundred years, and the essential 
truth of which there is no reason to doubt. 

The northern part of Sylt, comprising 
the old lady’s head and neck, is called List- 
land, and to the extreme north of this is a 
strange promontory, which may be likened 
to a feather planted on the crown and 
bobbing over the forehead. Here, some 
thirty years ago, stood a long, low-pitched, 
old-fashioned building, once the house of 
a local hero, Peter Hansen, more com- 


,monly known as Peter the Little, King 


of the Eggs. He was so called because he 
owned or rented all the sandhills of List- 
land, together with the nests of the count- 
less sea-fowl which there built their nests. 
The care of these birds was his almost sole 
occupation, and his revenue mainly con- 
sisted of two-thirds of their eggs, often 
amounting to forty thousand or fifty thou- 
sand a year. His large family—according 
to some twelve, according to others twenty- 
four, in number—far from being a burden 
to him, was incalculably useful; since, not 
only did his children assist him in looking 
after his feathered subjects and their nests, 
but they laid snares for hares and rabbits, 
and tended the flocks belonging to the 
other inhabitants of Listland, who re- 
garded Peter as a person of high authority. 
Scarcely less important, and much more 
formidable, was a ferocious bull. The 
eccentricities of this furious animal were 
long tolerated, not to say encouraged, by 


‘Peter, who found him exceedingly useful 


as a scarecrow, warning off the marauders 
who landed for the purpose of stealing 
eggs, and regarded him with natural terror. 

At last, however, the propensity of the 
bull to rush—as bulls generally do—at 
everything red, coupled with the circum- 
stance that red was a favourite colour with 
the female residents of Sylt, rendered him 
so intolerable a nuisance, that a senterice 
of imprisonment for life was passed upon 
him, and all Listland, with Peter at their 
head, set_out one fine day to carry the 
sentence into execution. After much seek- 
ing, the animal was found in a marsh, 
whence he was no sooner lured by the 
exhibition of a red cloth, than he was 
forcibly seized by Peter, who took him by 
the horns, and, throwing him on his back, 





* Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 9, 
p. 208, “‘ The Pigmies of Sylt.”’ 


held him down till his limbs were bound 
fast by the others. 

The bull was duly incarcerated ; but 
Peter soon found to his cost, that, by his 
zealous performance of his duties as a 
citizen, he had done considerable injury to 
himself. His neighbours had been freed 
from a nuisance, but his feathered subjects, 
from whom he derived his revenue, had 
lost a protector; and a system of egg- 
stealing began, such as within his memory 
had never been known before. No wonder 
that, after searching for eggs during a long 
summer’s day, and finding nothing but 
empty nests, Peter looked dismally around 
him, and regretted the ingratitude with 
which he had treated his old ally the bull. 
It is said by Herr C. P. Hansen, possibly 
his descendant, the native historian to 
whom we are indebted for our facts, that 
Peter was particularly vexed by the circum- 
stance that the robbers of late had com- 
mitted their depredations at night-time or 
dusk, when it was hard to trace, much more 
to capture, them. For ourselves, we must 
confess that the circumstance does not by 
any means inspire us with surprise, and 
that his peculiar vexation at the artful- 
ness of the marauders, leads us to infer 
that the cautious egg-robbers belonged to 
the same frank, open class as those among 
our house-breakers who perform their 
vocation on a bright summer’s afternoon. 
However that might be, he remained stand- 
ing out of doors in deep meditation till about 
midnight, when he was startled by the sea- 
fowl, who, with loud cries, flew up from their 
nests, convincing him that mischief was 
near. He therefore deemed it expedient 
to investigate the state of affairs, and, 
walking round the coast, found no fewer 
than seventeen boats anchored a good 
way inland. All these, exerting his wonted 
powers, he pushed into the sea, and then 
went homewards, chuckling with the 
consciousness that he had performed a 
righteous act of vengeance. The “small 
hours,” as we now call them, had made 
some progress when he reached Bis resi- 
dence, but all the family were sitting up, 
in great grief, on account of the loss of 
one of the children, a little boy, aged four 
years, who had followed his father, and 
had not been seen since, having probably 
missed his way in the darkness. On the 
same night a boat belonging to King Peter 
was also gone. 

Nor was the damage done to Listland 
confined to this twofold loss. Some of 





our readers have, perhaps, already felt an 
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uneasy doubt as to the wisdom of Peter’s 
mode of vengeance, and an inclination to 
surmise that his mental capacity was 
scarcely commensurate with his bodily 
strength. An ordinary householder, aware 
that his kitchen was occupied by a formid- 
able band of robbers, would scarcely deem 
it judicious to double lock his street door, 
and fling the key out of the window; yet 
his policy would, in principle, be exactly 
the same as that pursued by the King of 
the Eggs. Peter was undoubtedly a first- 
rate judge of wild fowl and their nests, 
and possibly he was the one man in the 
world who, to use a proverbial expression, 
could have taught his grandmother to 
suck eggs. But where a knowledge of 
human nature, especially the worst side of 
it, was required, he was clearly at fault, as 
we have already been induced to believe 
by the disgust he felt, on the discovery 
that thieves loved to work by night, rather 
than by day. 

Now for the consequence of Peter’s luck- 
less revenge. On the day after the boats had 
been sent adrift, outrages altogether un- 
precedented were committed. Embittered 
by their loss, the marauders were no longer 
content to take the eggs, but they also 
shot birds and roasted them, not even 
sparing a very tame species which was 
regarded as sacred by al! well-disposed 
people. It was not till night that the 
island was well clear of them, some re- 
covering their boats and some being 
picked up by passing vessels, which they 
had hailed; and it was not till night, let 
us add, that Peter, brave and strong as 
he was, ventured to put his nose out of 
doors and ascertain the amount of his loss. 
Rumours that he was threatened with a 
direful retribution had reached his ears, 
and probably he began even to suspect 
that a quiet thief in the dark is, after all, 
preferable to a bandit “rowdy,” who braves 
the light of the sun, especially if he has a 
number of comrades. He, at any rate, so 
far profited by his day’s experience, that 
he never again pushed boats into the water 
against the will of their owners. 

Diligent search was of course made for 
the missing member of the royal family, 
but all was in vain, and years rolled on 
without any tidings being received con- 
cerning him. Every summer the depre- 
dations of the egg-stealers became more 
extensive, and Peter began to think that 
every foreign potentate was his natural 
enemy, 

It was under thesecircumstances that, one 





summer’s day early in the last century, a 
rough-clad, thick-set man arrived at Hoyer, 
a village on the mainland of Schleswig, 
whence there is the shortest passage 
to Sylt. Scarcely had he gone down the 
beach, with his wooden shoes in his hand, 
and embarked in the ferry that was about 
to cross, when, almost immediately after 
him, came another man, of aristocratic 
appearance, who rode on horseback, and 
eagerly made inquiries respecting a fugitive 
serf, whom he had closely pursued, but 
whose trail he had just lost. His descrip- 
tion of the fugitive closely corresponded to 
that of the man who had preceded him, 
and he was readily directed to the ferry- 
boat, and at the same time warned that he 
might have some difficulty in dealing with 
the Friesians. As he thought himself an 
exceedingly great person, the notion that 
he could find difficulty in anything annoyed 
the strange gentleman not a little, and the 
state of his temper was not improved 
when, on reaching the sea, he found that 
the ferry-boat had already sailed off, and 
also had occasion to notice that the 
vehement gestures which he made to 
the ferry-man were disregarded with 
supreme contempt. His first impulse 
was to gallop back to the village and 
order another ferry-boat, but such an 
article was not to be had. At last, some- 
one chanced to recollect that a certain 
cobbler was the happy owner of a boat, 
and this man, being ordered in the king’s 
name to convey Baron Ditlef Rantzau to 
Sylt, obeyed as a matter of course, and the 
northern extremity of the island was 
reached at about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. When he had landed, the prospect on 
every side was dismal enough. Sand was 
abundant; but of man, or of the habita- 
tion of man, or of culture, there was not 
the slightest trace; and so hungry did the 
great Rantzau become, that, on discovering 
some sea-fowls’ eggs, he was only too glad 
to eat a few of them raw, and put the rest 
into his coat-pocket. The birds them- 
selves were not so agreeable as their pro- 
duce, for they did not scruple to fly after 
him and peck his head, if he strayed un- 
consciously too near their nests; and no 
sooner had he drawn his sword to ward off 
his noisy persecutors, than he suddenly 
found himself assailed by a human adver- 
sary, who, clad in coarse woollen attire, 
and brandishing a thick cudgel, rushed 
upon him from behind a mound. This, 
we need scarcely say, was King Peter, 
whose domain had been, on this occasion, 
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unintentionally invaded. The sturdy 
monarch did not hesitate to declare to the 
baron that he arrested him as a purloiner 
of eggs, and that he was rejoiced to catch 
an old offender, who, no doubt, had long 
pilfered with impunity. 

That a Rantzau, a member of one of the 
most illustrious families of Denmark, when 
accused of such a very unlordly crime as 
egg-stealing, should feel irate, was natural 
enough, but, with an enormous effort, the 
baron kept down his temper, explained 
who he was, and stated that he was en- 
deavouring to recover eighteen fugitive 
serfs, one of whom he was sure was to be 
found somewhere in Sylt. Perhaps Peter 
did not believe the baron’s account of him- 
self; perhaps he did not care whether it 
was true or not; at all events, he not only 
continued to address him as before, but 
even searched his coat pocket, smashing 
one of the eggs in the process, and thus 
obtaining ground for a renewed accusation. 
Reined in with great difficulty, the bavon’s 
temper could bear the curb no longer. He 
drew his sword, and would have killed his 
adversary on the spot, bat he was disarmed 
by Peter’s cudgel, and betook himself to 
the boat with all possible speed. 

In authentic records, Ditlef Rantzau, 
whose estates lay in Jutland, is described 
as a tyrannical man who greatly maltreated 
his subjects; and the eighteen serfs are 
said to have fled from bondage, because 
he had yoked them to his carts and ploughs 
in order to save his horses, a form of 
cruelty which is not peculiar to the 
aristocracy of Jutland. The fugitive, who 
was never recovered, and whose name was 
Séren Nielsen, married one of Peter's 
daughters, became the prosperous captain 
of a merchant vessel, and ended a very 
long life in Listland. 

The combat with the aristocrat of Jut- 
land interrupted the monotony of Peter's 
life, but the excitement which it caused soon 
subsided, and years again rolled on, ap- 
parently more slowly than ever,without any 
variety, save that, at the close of every 
twelvemonth, things seemed to be looking 
rather worse than they were before. Some 
of Peter’s sons were dead, the rest were 
out at sea, and the King of the Eggs was 
almost alone with his wife and daughters. 
Nor was the reflection cheering, that the 
older he grew, the less would he be ina 
fit condition to grapple with the egg- 
stealers, whose numbers and industry 
scemed to be constantly increasing. If the 
eggs had increased likewise, there would 





have been some chance of compensation ; 
but, whereas the early summer is generally 
the period when sea-fowl are most pro- 
ductive, the continuous west winds so 
much retarded them in a eertain year, that 
when the month of May was near, not a 
single nest or egg was to be found. 

One gloomy day Peter stood alone on a 
sand-hill, looking on a sea lashed by a 
furious south-west wind, and contem- 
plating, with his mind’s eye, a dismal 
future, when he perceived a ship driven 
towards the shore by the raging billows. 
When he had not to deal with egg-stealers 
and aristocrats, he was the best-hearted 
fellow in the world; and, observing the 
imminent danger of the vessel, he planted 
on a hill a long pole with a bundle of 
heath at the top of it, as a signal to the 
neighbouring villagers that something 
unusual was going on, and betook him- 
self to the western coast. There he saw 
at once that there was a possibility of 
saving the ship, which was very near the 
shore, and guiding it to a safe harbour. 
So he ran due north, waving his hat, to 
indicate to the crew the direction in which 
they ought to steer. His signals were 
apparently understood. The vessel was 
scarcely a hundred paces from the north- 
west corner of Listland, when the captain 
was seized by a sudden panic. In the 
light of the setting sun he had recognised 
Peter’s face, and shouted out, like a 
maniac, “No! That is my mortal foe, 
the King of the Eggs. I will suffer any- 
thing rather than fall into his hands.” 
Almost immediately afterwards the ship 
struck on a reef, and was dashed to 

ieces. 

Of the floating bodies Peter was able 
to bring ashore only one, that of a young 
sailor, apparently lifeless. Soon, however, 
there were signs of animation, and after a 
while the youth was sufficiently recovered 
to be led. by his preserver to the royal 
residence, where he was put into a warm 
bed by the queen-consort, while Peter 
called on his neighbour, the local magis- 
trate, who had paid no attention to the 
signal. The worthy functionary had indeed 
been guilty of a gross neglect of duty, but, 
far from showing contrition, he rated Peter 
in good round terms, ascribing the loss of 
the ship to his clumsy interference. 

The wound inflicted on Peter's feelings 
by this unmerited objurgation was at once 
healed when he reached home. During his 
absence, his wife, approaching the bed occu- 
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in her hand, had perceived near the region 
of the heart three peculiar spots, which 
proved him to be no other than the long- 
lost son. She, of course, communicated 
the glad tidings to her husband as soon as 
he made his appearance, and the answers 
of the sleeper, when questioned, showed 
that she had not been mistaken. He re- 
collected that he had his early 
childhood in a sandy district; that he had 
once followed his father from home, and 
had lost his way; that he had been found 
by a Swedish skipper, who had come to the 
island for eggs, and had remained in his 
service till the time of the shipwreck which 
had just occurred. 

The joy of the parents was, of course, 
great; and we may state, in conclusion, that 
from the date of the youth’s recovery the 
egg kingdom began again to prosper. 
Young Hansen proved to be quite as 
useful as the bull, from whom he differed 
in one important respect—namely, that he 
was extremely popular. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c, &c, 
—~>—— 

BOOK YI. GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. 
CHAPTER II. TWO LETTERS. 


“How very tired you look, Ida,” re- 
marked Audrey to her cousin, when the 
two girls, on their return from Beech 
Lawn that same evening, were going 








upstairs to their respective rooms. “ You 
wearied yourself with unpacking that big 
box to-day.” 


“Oh no, I think not,” Ida answered, 
hurriedly; “I don’t feel particularly 


think what ailed you the last half hour, 
at Beech Lawn, while Madeleine and 
Griffith were singing the last.duet. You 
looked quite worried whenever I caught 
sight of your face. It was not often, for 
Mr. Durant managed to place his chair, 
most awkwardly, right in front of you, 
and almost directly with his back to me. 
He is rather tiresome, I think, and you 
seemed bored to death.” 

“Hardly more so than you, Audrey,” 
said Ida, with a forced smile. 

“Perhaps not. Clement Kindersley 
always does bore me horribly; he is in- 
capable of talking of anything except 
himself, and he sticks to the subject 
so pertinaciously. I wanted to come 


to your rescue several times, for I could 
see you were miserable; but he would not 
let me escape. What in the world was 
Mr. Durant talking about ? ” 

“ Different things; nothing worth re- 
membering. I believe I am very tired, 
Audrey, and, if you don’t mind, let us not 
talk any longer to-night.” 

The girls had reached Ida’s room, and 
Audrey bade her cousin a cheerful good 
night, and left her. A bright fire was 
burning in the simple, pleasant room, and 
Ida’s maid, a staid and stolid person, was 
waiting for her mistress. Ida, however, 
was either too tired or in no humour to 
submit to her customary ministrations, 
and told her she might go so soon as she 
had taken her gown off. The woman 
lingered for a moment, as if she had some- 
thing to say, but seeing Ida’s absent gaze 
fixed moodily upon the fire, she left the 
room without speaking. 

Ida remained in the same attitude for 
several minutes, her hands clasped in her 
lap, and her eyes gazing into the fire. At 
length she rose, pushed her hair off her 
forehead, over which the short curls had 
a lawless but very becoming fashion of 
falling, and carried a small table, on which 
writing materials were arranged, over to 
the hearth. 

On the broad, low mantelpiece Ida had 
placed a crowd of small, familiar objects, 
most of which had adorned her own room 
at Mount Kiera Lodge; and prominent 
among them were two miniatures, the 
portraits respectively of John and Mary 
Pemberton. Ida looked at them long and 
earnestly, and, after a while, with slow, 
unheeded tears falling down her pale 
face : 

“Tf you could only know,” she mur- 
mured, “if you could only know, you 
would be troubled even where you are 
together !” 

Then she seated herself at the table, and 
began to write. She wrote slowly, with 
many pauses for thought, and for the 
wiping away of tears, as follows : 

“You have a right to the full explana- 
tion you have asked me for, though you 
might have claimed it with more gentleness. 
After all, it is a simple one, and I fully 
and humbly acknowledge that I am en- 
tirely to blame. When you accuse me of 
inconstancy and treachery, I have nothing 
to say, except that those are hard names 
for the change that has passed upon me; 
and that, finding you can and do use hard 





words to me so freely now, I think I should 
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have a poor chance of escaping them as 
your wife. I never had a hard word from 
anyone in my life before, and I should not 
bear them well, I know. 

“But I am not doing what I meant to 
do, and I am doing what i did not mean, 
if you take my words as implying any 
reproach to you. The truth you have 
asked me for is hard for me to tell. I 
trust it will not be so hard for you to hear 
as you think. I cannot believe that it 
will pain you so very much; because, 
after all, we know so little of each other 
that I think the feeling you entertain for 
me can hardly be the deep and heartfelt 
love which it would break your heart to 
relinquish ; especially as, since I came to 
England, I have not concealed from you 
my doubts concerning myself, and the 
remorse which my past conduct—for 
which I can never atone—causes me. 
This remorse, the consciousness of the 
change in myself, and the resolution I 
have taken in consequence, have induced 
me to consent to the miserable conceal- 
ment which I have hitherto practised at 
your instance, and which has embittered 
every hour of my life in my new and dear 
home. 

“ Believe me, if you can—if, indeed, you 
feel in reality any of the love for me 
which you profess, you will try to believe 
me—I did not know myself; I was actuated 
by no motives of coquetry and falsehood 
when I engaged myself to be your wife, and 
acknowledged that I loved you. I believed 
it—indeed, indeed, I did! And the awaken- 
ing to wsense of the mistake which I made 
has not been, as you suppose, the result of 
my coming to England, or the effect of 
anybody’s influence upon me. I honestly 
and humbly confess that I love you no 
longer; that I do not now believe that I 
ever did love you; that I am convinced I 
mistook my own feelings from the first; 
and I began to recognise my mistake when 
I understood how ill I had behaved to my 
best and truest friend, and to ask myself 
whether a true and worthy love, by which 
I should have to rule my life in years to 
come, could have made me act in such a 
manner, and that this conviction pressed 
upon me before I reached England at all. 
Your surmises respecting the influence 
of others are entirely unfounded. The 
secrecy upon which you insisted, and 
which has been exceedingly painful to me, 
has never been infringed in any instance ; 
not one of the kind friends, who do all in 
their power to replace what I have lost, 











have any inkling that I live a double life, 
and that my most pressing trouble is not 
what they think it. Pray accept this 
assurance from me at once; and believe that 
what I say is said entirely out of my own 
heart and conscience, and for your sake as 
wellasformyown. If I had had strength 
and courage when I reached England— 
if I had not been so startled by the intelli- 
gence and the instructions which your first 
letter conveyed to me—I would have then 
told you the truth. But Ihad not strength 
or courage; I was entirely alone; all I 
loved were dead, and I was confronted 
with strangers, who nevertheless came 
into my life with influence and authority. 
I was not sure of myself; it was all so 
dreadful and so hard. I had ceased to 
believe that I loved you with all the love 
which I could feel for a man; but you 
were a portion of the past, and the very 
remorse which I felt about you made it 
impossible for me to act as I ought to 
have done; besides, how could I, in the 
face of your letter and the announcement 
in it? I had done wrong myself, too 
much wrong for it to be tolerable that I 
should expose you to remonstrance and 
blame from my friends; and I had no 
other resource than that which I adopted 
—the resource of temporising. 

“T need not tell you how it has been 
with me ever since, for you know all that. 
You cannot in justice accuse me of deceit, 
though I will confess I am guilty of in- 
constancy, if you persist in thus describing 
a change of mind brought‘about by my 
solemn conviction that I never could be 
happy with you, and that the circumstances 
of the past must continue to torture me, 
so long as you hold me to an engagement, 
which is misery at present, and means 
misery for the future. 

“It is, I protest to you most solemnly, 
wholly and solely because I have thus 
changed my mind, that I cannot become 
your wife, and that I entreat you to release 
me from the secret which is a burthen on 
my mind in every hour of my life. I do 
not question, I do not wish to know any- 
thing more than you have told me, about 
the circumstances which have placed you 
in the position you are now in; but you 
must forgive me for saying, that I cannot 
accept your statement, that this position is 
an evidence and example of your love for 
me. I have not behaved well, I know, and 
feel—oh ! how bitterly; but I cannot think 
that anything I have done in the past has 
given you the right to think that I would 
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be guilty of such complicated deceit as 
you expect from me. No, I am certain 
that I am securing your happiness as well 
as my own in begging you to relinquish 
this engagement. Indeed, indeed! I can- 
not fulfil it, and, by urging me further, 
you will only compel me to give explana- 
tions which would not be to the credit of 
either of us. I have done very wrong; I 
have misled you, though only while I my- 
self was mistaken—never, as I think you 
will allow, though this is the first time I 
have ventured to write frankly and simply 
what is my meaning and intention, since I 
reached England. There must be an end 
to this. I am leading a false life; the 
double secret I have had to keep—in both 
instances to deceive those who are nearest 
to me, and to whom my happiness is most 
dear: my step-mother first, and now my 
uncle, who well deserves my father’s con- 
fidence, and my own—is becoming impos- 
sible to me. Iam constantly on the brink 
of betraying myself; and, as I have already 
told you, I can endure it no longer. 

“Your most just demand for a fair and 
full explanation from me required it on 
two points: on the first, I have given it 
with great pain and difficulty, and much 
bitter blame of myself. You will feel very 
angry with me,and you will say many 
hard things of me, until you come to feel 
that I have done right now, whatever 
wrong I had done before—that I have at 
least refused to do the greatest wrong of 
all. Then you will no longer be angry, and 
that time at Randwick will die away out 
of your life. I think I can trust to your 
generosity not to make all this harder to 
me than it must be. One does not make 
a confession of this kind easily, and the 
pain of it lasts. I have to repent of my 
faults towards you, and towards my dead. 
I think you will let me do so in peace and 
silence. 

“T come, with much difficulty and re- 
luctance, to the second point which I have 
to explain to you. You have been very 
peremptory and very hard with me con- 
cerning this also; insisting that I should 
make my uncle give me particulars of my 
father’s charge to him, and the position in 
which I am placed by Mrs. Pemberton’s 
will. I had hoped that you would have 
seen at once, by my failure to obey you, 
what was in my mind ; for, if I had meant 
to fulfil my engagement—if I had intended 
to become your wife, either when my uncle 
should have been induced to consent, or 
when I should come of age—of course I 





would not have neglected your instruc- 
tions. You would have had a right to 
know what was my position, and I should 
certainly have ascertained it. But I write 
to you at once that I know nothing more 
than I knew before I left home—that my 
uncle was to be my guardian, and have 
the same authority over me and my money, 
under my step-mother’s will, as he would 
have had under my father’s; and that I 
would not inquire any farther from my 
uucle. Since then he asked me whether I 
would not like to know all about my own 
affairs; but I answered that I earnestly 
requested he would tell me nothing, and 
was perfectly satisfied that all should 
remain in his hands. So that I actually 
know nothing, except that Mrs. Pember- 
ton’s will confirmed my father’s. I had 
two motives in saying this to my uncle— 
one was the hope that you would see in my 
refusal what I meant by it; the other was 
a notion, which you will think fanciful and 
ridiculous, but which is strong with me, 
that there might be some atonement in it 
for what I had done to my step-mother, 
when you made me ask her the questions 
about myself and my little brother, which 
grieved and hurt her so much. At all 
events, I have disobeyed your injunctions. 
It is not less painful for me to write on 
this point than on the other; but as you 
have never concealed from me that you 
hoped to become a prosperous man by the 
aid of my fortune, and, as I have never 
seen anything to blame in the admission, 
I am only doing right in telling you that 
you shall share whatever I have control 
over. I shall not have any power until I 
am twenty-one—not for three years yet; 
but I will keep my promise to you then, 
as it will be only just and right that I 
should do, on the one subject on which I 
can keep it. All the more just, I think, 
because I cannot keep the other promise 
which I made you. Pray forgive me— 
pray believe that I am dreadfully grieved, 
and that I never wilfully deceived you. I 
deceived myself; and when I found it out, 
I would have told you, only that you would 
not let me. I am quite sure that you must 
know, but at the same time you have a 
right to make me tell you out plainly, the 
whole truth, as I have now done. Once 
more I implore you to forgive me, and 
to release me from the daily misery of 
deceiving my best friends. Indeed, I feel 
that I shallnothave strength todo thismuch 
longer—that a moment will come when 
suspicion must arise, and an explanation 
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become unavoidable. Leave me, I beseech 
you, to the quiet life which may be mine 
here—the only life I want—to the thoughts 
which must haunt me fora long time to 
come. Do not add your reproaches to 
the other well-merited punishment of my 
faults. I don’t think you have ever loved 
me enough to hate me now, but even if 
you do, it is better so than that we should 
come to hate each other in the future, and 
at the best there would always be remorse 
between you and me. 

“And now, good-bye. It is no fault of 
yours that I deceived myself and am un- 
deceived. It is my own fault, and it always 
was. Ipa Pemserron.” 

The night was far spent when Ida laid 
down her pen, and, covering her face with 
her hands, thought sadly over what she 
had written, before she closed and sealed 
her letter to Geoffrey Dale. She wrote no 
address upon the envelope, but locked it 
up in her dressing-box until morning. She 
had let the fire die out, and the room was 
cold and cheerless in the early dawn, 
when Ida laid her head upon her pillow, 
sad and ashamed of herself, yet relieved 
by the fulfilment of the task she had so 
much dreaded. She was too young to be 
kept awake by care, but her face next 
morning bore sufficient trace of the fatigue, 
which p dar ve had remarked on the pre- 
vious night, to render it reasonable that 
her uncle and her cousin should comment 
upon her imprudence in having gone out 
as usual before breakfast. Ida made no 
attempt to defend herself, but did not go 
out again that day, nor even leave her 
room, though Lord Barr, and Clement 
Kindersley and his friend, called at the 
Dingle House in the afternoon. Ida had 
sustained no loss, Audrey told her after- 
wards, in not seeing the visitors. 

“T never saw Lord Barr silent or out of 
spirits before,” said Audrey; “I suppose 
he must have had the toothache; and 
Clement kept bothering me about you. And 
then that hateful Mr. Durant! I wondér 
whether he really has any profession, or 
any business? He seems to stay on here 
an indefinite time, as if he had not.” 

“ Does he not say anything like leaving 
Wrottesley ? ” asked Ida. 

“Not a word. By-the-bye, he gave me 
a book for you; some book you were 
talking about the other day, and you said 
you would like to read it. I have stupidly 
left it downstairs. I'll go and fetch it.” 

Audrey brought the neatly made up 
parcel to her cousin, but Ida only looked 








at it languidly and laid it aside. She had 
forgotten all about the book. 

“You look more tired than ever,” said 
Audrey; “I really think you had better 
lie down until dinner time.” 

“T think I had,” said Ida. So Audrey 
covered her up warmly, drew down the 
blinds, and left her, sagely remarking that 
chatter wasnot the best cure for a headache. 


Ida Pemberton received an answer to 
her letter. It was as follows : 

“Tf anything could have astonished a 
man, who knows what women are s0 
thoroughly as I do, your letter would have 
astonished me, by its coolness, its daring, 
and its utter want of heart. But I am 
not astonished; I know too well the sport 
which women make of those whom their 
charms have conquered, and the cold- 
blooded vanity which sees only so many 
scalps taken in the forswearing of the 
most sacred and binding promises. I have 
read somewhere that— 

Telling broken hearts for beads 

Is very graceless prayer, 

and I have been reminded of the forcibly- 
put trath by your hypocritical, would-be 
candid and high-minded letter. I despair 
of emulating your tone and manner—I am 
not able to cut myself adrift from the past 
realities of my life with the ease: and 
dexterity with which you perform that 
operation; and if my reply to the extra- 
ordinary, I am sure I may truly say the 
unexampled, communication with which 
you have favoured me, deals too much 
with feelings which you have learned with 
surprising facility to despise, I must only 
apologise for it beforehand, and again 
borrowing words, say, ‘I am what I am; 
God help me, I can no more.’ 

“Task myself, Ida, if you can possibly 
be in earnest in supposing that I am going 
to take you at your word—to accept your 
letter as final—to ‘release you,’ as you 
express it? I ask myself whether such 
extraordinary levity as you have shown is 
your own doing only; and in spite of your 
protests I find it next to impossible to 
believe that it can be so. Your change of 
mind, as you mildly call the most glaring 
breach of faith which a woman could 
perpetrate, has some other cause, or at 
least is assisted by some other motive than 
the one you profess. I suspect what it is, 
and should my suspicions prove correct—I 
need not define them, your own conscience 
will suggest them—I promise you that you 
shall not succeed, your ambition shall not 
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realise itself. The faith you want to 
break with me you shall not pledge to 
another. The explanation which I have 
at last forced from you is not an explana- 
tion which I will accept; and the offer you 
made me—I presume you regard it in the 
practical light of compensation ; no one 
so coldly practical and calculating as a 
woman, when her heart is false !—is simply 
an insult. I pass it by; a man who 
permits himself to be offended by anything 
& woman says is a fool, and I do not mean 
to be injured by you. There must be an 
end to this misunderstanding. You are 
my promised wife. You have reiterated 
that promise by word of mouth, and given 
it to me in writing by your own dear hand 
many times. I love you, and I will not 
lose you. You remind me, with directness 
which would be hurtful to me, and any- 
thing but creditable to you, if you were 
not such a mere girl—the fairest and 
most charming of girls, but not yet a wise 
woman—of the importance to me of your 
fortune. No doubt it is important; I 
should be a strange sort of lover if I did 
not desire that my wife’s future should 
lack nothing which she has enjoyed in 
the past. Your fortune is important to 
me, for you; the use I shall be able to 
make of it in acquiring an assured position, 
will be for you. It is surely quite simple 
and easily to be understood that there can 
be no division of interests between us. 
For, you must understand at once, the 
first sentence of my letter will have shown 
you that I have not the least intention of 
relinquishing my prize—my beautiful and 
beloved Ida—whoso bravely faced difficulty, 
anger, and opposition, to prove to me the 
love which she so unhesitatingly confessed. 
I make light of the influence which I 
discern; I regard this change of mind of 
yours as a mere passing fancy—a mere 
worldly temptation—which will vanish 
from the fair soul of my Ida, leaving it as 
unstained asa mirror is left by a breath. 
Did I really use hard words? Well, perhaps 
I did; you will soon come to see that 
they were pardonable, considering the 
preciousness of the treasure which you 
fancy you wish to withdraw from my hold; 
and to pardon them. But, without using 
any hard words in this letter, I, in my 
turn, must make an explanation, something 
more than merely a lover’s remonstrance, 
though I refuse altogether to regard what 
has come between us as more than merely 
@ lover’s quarrel, of the sort which arises 
from restraint and uncertainty and separa- 














tion such as we have to endure. In the 
first place, my beloved Ida, I do not 
accept your version of your sentiments 
when you reached England—they had 
undergone no such change as you imagine; 
if they had you would not have written to 
me, as you did write to me, before you left 
Plymouth. You imply that you lacked 
courage to avow the fact that you had 
ceased to love me—that the gentle heart, 
which I had pregsed to mine the last time 
we met in such sweet faith and security, 
had ejected love, and taken for a tenant 
in its place a weak-minded regret and 
remorse, both unjust and ungenerous to 
that love. But you must not count it 
among my hard words, if I say that I do 
not believe in your want of courage. You 
did not lack courage when you wrote to 
me at Sydney; nor were you timid about 
receiving my clandestine visits ; or in re- 
senting your step-mother’s unwarrantable 
interference. Timidity is the last defect 
with which I should charge you, and your 
refusal to demand the information from 
Mr. Dwarris, which it would be so advan- 
tageous for our future that you should 
obtain, has not, I am convinced, its origin 
in timidity, or in a sentimental and base- 
less notion of atonement for an injury 
done to your step-mother. 

“‘ As, however, I cannot induce you to 
see this matter as I see it, 1 must only 
submit to your determination to remain in 
ignorance of affairs which are of great 
importance to yourself; and, for myself, 
pursue the course which I have hitherto 
adopted. You must admit that you oblige 
me to do so by your own conduct; I have 
at stake the most precious of all interests, 
the entire future happiness of my life, and 
I cannot imperil it in obedience to a wish 
of yours which arises from a meré passing 
whim. I cannot believe otherwise; I will 
not believe that you are false to me, that 
you have ceased to love me, that you have 
led me to trust and believe in a lie. When 
I recall to your mind all the past as it 
presents itself to mine, you will admit 
that it is impossible I should, consistently 
with the respect I owe you, believe you 
capable of such a breach of faith as your 
announced purpose not to become my wife 
would imply. Just put it to yourself, Ida. 
Suppose yourself called upon to relate, let 
us say, to your uncle and the lady who, it 
seems, plays the part of family adviser, all 
that has occurred since the day on which I 
first entered your father’s house to the 
present moment—what would be the im- 
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pression produced ? I remain a few days in 
your father’s house; we see a great deal of 
each other; on my departure you open a 
correspondence with me; you keep me in 


possession of all the events and affairs of | y 


the family, after your father’s death; I 
visit you clandestinely with your consent ; 
you incur and brave your step-mother’s 
anger on my account; you accept me as 
our future husband; we exchange the 
ondest vows of lovers, and you consent to 
my returning to England in the same ship 
with yourself and your step-mother, with 
the avowed purpose of propitiating her. 
An accident prevents this, and your return 
to England is delayed. In the meantime 
I have suffered agonies of apprehension 
for your safety, having learned on my 
arrival that the ship was despaired of. I 


do not despair, but avail myself of the. 


fortunate accident with which my first letter 
made you acquainted, to secure the earliest 
and fullest intelligence concerning you. 
My mind underwent no change; my heart 
was unalterably true to you. When I 
welcomed the news of your safety, it was 
as the intelligence which sanctioned all my 
dearest and best hopes—news that my 
promised wife was safe. You made no 
sign, you permitted me to remain in that 
untroubled belief, until, for some reason 
which I cannot define, but your interpre- 
tation of which I decline altogether to 
accept, you assumed a tone which led me 
to insist upon the explanation which you 
have given, and which I reject. Suppose 
this story told to the world, revealed to 
Mr. Dwarris and your cousins, and the 
‘general referee,’ Lady Olive Despard, 
among whom you are living a life which 
looks one thing, and means another— 
what would be the judgment of all? 
Would you venture to meet the general 
opinion with such an explanation as you 
have offered me ? 

“No, no, my dearest Ida, my promised 
wife, plighted to me by every solemn and 
binding obligation ;—this‘ cannot be. I 
refuse to release you; I hold you to your 
promise as [ steadfastly and loyally abide 
by mine. The time is very near when 
it will be perfectly right and proper 
that you should avow your attachment 
to me to Mr. Dwarris, and declare our 
engagement, without its being necessary 
to make any part of the recapitulation 
which I have briefly given above; and 
if you impress yourself upon Mr. Dwarris 


so successfully as you impressed yourself 
upon Mrs. Pemberton, you will have no 
difficulty in making that unsurpassable 
guardian perceive that you mean to have 
our own way. 

“ As to the hints with which your letter 
concludes, I shall, of course, not ac§ on 
them. I do not misjudge your common 
sense so far as to believe that you ever 
believed I would. I consent to leave 
this matter in abeyance, until the time 
I have just alluded to, as almost arrived, 
shall be fully come, and then I shall 
expect you to act in accordance with 
the hopes you have sanctioned, and the 
solemn promises which you have made to 
your entirely devoted, G. D.” 

Ida read this letter with a beating, and 
then re-read it with a sinking, heart. Such 
a crowd of feelings—anger, fear, intense 
and sickening shame; the agony of self- 
reproach, the sense of being trapped, and 
held, and scoffed at ; the terrible bitterness 
of what that love of her fancy had turned 
to, rushed over her at once; some distin- 
guishable, others undefined, that she felt 
torn and trampled by their pressure. She 
could make no struggle against them at 
first; she could but yield to the full, bit- 
terness of the conviction that she must bear 
her fate. Her own hands had woven the 
garment of pain and shame which bound 
and seared her, and she must wear it, 
hiding its ravages, if she could, but, 
whether she could or not, enduring them. 

“What shall I do?” she moaned, “ what 
shall I do?” 

There was no answer to this question, 
no suggestion came to her for a long time ; 
but at length there flashed into her mind 
the contemptuous reference to Lady Olive 
Despard in Geoffrey Dale’s letter. The 
*“‘ general referee,” he called her! Ida 
resolved that she would risk everything 
which his displeasure could do to her, 
and refer her case to Lady Olive. She 
loved her; she would trust her. Severely 
as Lady Olive mast blame her, she would 
pity her still more; and, so pitying her, 
it might be that she would save her, or 
teach her how to save herself. 

She arose, and put on a walking-dress. 
Then, she placed Geoffrey Dale’s letter in 
her pocket, and, carrying the parcel which 
she had taken ont of her step-mother’s 
desk in her hand, she went quietly out of 





the house by the back way, and through 
the lanes to Despard Court. 
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